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Rural Discourses—No. XI. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, 


“T will 


increase, 


give you Rain in due season, and the land shall yield her 
and the trees of the field shall yield their fruit.” 


OW BLESSED is the Rain! 
Last night as I awoke when the 
cathedral bell tolled the hour of 
Three, I heard the generous, 
warm rain singing in the water 
pipes, and doing sweet battle 
among the young ‘*aves and 
against my window panes, as 
though it had been a love-wres- 
tle of fairies, for kisses that could 
not be done enough. The rain comes 
to us with the blessing of the present 
and the future. The spreading ver- 
dure rejoices in it to-day, and the res- 
idue goes down to recruit the deep 
springs that have lain dry these many 
months, to be a store of blessing that 
shall well up when the hot sun rides 
in the strength of midsummer. 

“| will give,” says the Scripture. It is well that 
the Springs of the rain are in other hands than those 
of blind philosophers. Men build splendid theories, 
and issue their impotent dicta, that this or that which 
they can do or leave undone, will bring the rain, or 
cause it to stay, as they think is best for the earth. 
Weather kings have piled up their rolls of observa- 
tions and deductions, and filled houses with what 
they thought to be the mystery of wisdom, and put 
forth their proclamations, for the world to join hands 
in regulating the seasons. How much it costs for 
some great philosophers to learn that they are only 
greater fools! The rains will come and the winds 
will blow as they are sent, despite the accommoda- 
tions provided for them by Espy and Merriam, and 
when the lightning shivers the tall admiral, Maury 
will know it—after the bolt has sped. 

“In due season.” My dear rural reader, did you 
ever know a man that was quite ready for it when 
the rains did come? He wanted to finish planting 
that field, or getting in that last load of hay, or dig- 
ging that deep well, or shingling his barn; end 
though he needed the rain never so much, 
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|hour’s delay would ‘“ very “ities of an accommoda- 


tion—to him. It is with this, just as it is with the 


Sabbaths ; if God did not chuck them in, right in 
His own good time, we would not have a Sabbath 
once in a cycle, by the concurrence of our own con- 
venience. The discretion of “due season” had not 
best be left to a popular vote, however much we may 
value Republican institutions. 

“The Land shall yield her increase.” A gener- 
ous mother is the Land. She gives, gives, gives, and 
only asks us to be just in dressing and returning to 
her that which is of no other use to us after con- 
sumption, but is rather an offence to us, while it is 
vital to her fruitfulness. For the rest, she looks up 
to the clouds, which distil into her bosom the ele- 
ments of abundant increase. “And the Trges of the 
field shall yield their Fruit.” The long branches spread 
their arms to catch the drops as they fall, while the 
nether members feel their way far underground, and 
thence suck from the stores of the earth, and from 
their capillary pipes, the minute hydrants force this 
nectar of life to the outermost leaves, as they quiver 
and curl in the day of the drvuth. 

Said I not well, blessed is the rain? But 
these are not all. When men are sorely athirst, 
there is no misery so terrible, and they would give 
more for a cup of water than for an Emperor’s crown, 
with all his possessions and powers. Think of this, 
ye who boast yourselves of your strength, and know 
on what slender threads are your mighty lives sus- 
pended. 


How 


The rill of the town pump has a better 
melody than the clinking of coins in the Exchange, 
and men that come to it for “accommodation” go 
away better served than those who get their notes 
discounted at the Exchange. 


It is often rehearsed as a salvo, by those who 
shiver from a drenching in the early rains, that 


‘* April showers bring flowers,”’ 


forth May 

But the May has gone, and where are the flowers ? 
Ah! we will call these April showers, and now in 
, the June, the flowers will be as beautiful as though 
they had bloomed in May. It is only a postpone- 
ment, not a defaleation in Nature, and since she is 
so generally liberal, we cannot refuse her a little 
this Spring’s transactions ; for a short 
and thrifty growing season, gives a most vigorous 
and valuable crop in return. 


” 


“time” in 
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New York Cattle Reporters—High Prices. 


New York Trispune Orrice, May 5, 1857. 


To tHe Epitror or THE Onto CULTIVATOR: 
Dear Sir:—I do not often trouble myself to 
reply to the illiberal, unwarranted attacks made 
upon me as Reporter of the New York cattle 
market—a matter that I have originated and 
steadily persisted in for five years, whether for 
good or evil, with a view to benefit the producer. 
And I should not now reply to Mr. Lewis Boll- 
man, only that he makes statements so grossly 


false that it seems remarkable that any man could: 


make such wicked assertions about an individual, 
merely out of hatred of the paper in which my 
reports are printed. 

It is singular that Mr. Bollman should discover 
“accustomed efforts to depress the cattle market,” 
while here my great crime is, in the eyes of dro- 
vers and other interested parties, a constant ten- 
dency to inflate it. 

Singular that Mr. Bollman should say that the 
Tribune “represented the great West as covered 
with cattle, last fall, ready to beg a market in 
New York and other Eastern cities, at the lowest 
price ;” when the truth is as far from that as Mr. 
Bollman is from being a candid man. The pres- 
ent high price of cattle was predicted months ago ; 
and a year ago this month, I recollect 1 was taken 
to task by a New York State grazier, for persist- 
ing in asserting that beef cattle must rise in price, 
just as they have risen. 

Singular that Mr. Bollman should assert that 
“these statistics present an unanswerable refu- 
tation to all such declarations, and for that reason 
the Tribune will not touch them.” That is, such 
declarations as that the price of beef cattle should 
or would rise above a price equivalent to ten 
cents a pound for the meat; when the truth is, 
that in a most carefully prepared article of some 
three columns length, that I published in this 
same Tribune months ago, I proved by statistics 
and by reference to facts touching other countries, 
that the production of cattle was constantly, as 
compared with population, on the decrease, and 
that alone was the cause of their decreased value, 
and that it was not owing to a Steinberger specu- 
Jation, but that it had a permanent basis that far- 
mers might depend upon. As this article and my 
reasonings and statistics were much more full 
than Mr. Bollman’s, it is unnecessary to “touch 
them.” 

Singular that Mr. Bollman should say : “The 
readers of the New York Tribune know how per- 
sistently that paper has sought to keep the price 


of the best beef down to fen cents in New York;” | 


when the truth is, that the only thing sought has 
been to convince farmers that it was more profita- 
ble to raise cattle at that price, than it was to raise 
other crops at the prices they sold for; while at 
the same time good beef in this market was con- 


tinually over the price of ten cents, which, as I! 


have always tried to show, was above its value as 
compared with the prices of other produce. True, 
with the constant assertion of cattle dealers, that 
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there was no lack of cattle in the country, I could 
not understand why the price should be so much 
above a fair proportion with other produce, until 
I studied into the cause, and published it as a 
guide for others, that production having fallen off, 
prices had increased. 

It is not only a false assertion, but a maliciously 
wicked one, that the Tribune has persistently 
sought to keep the price of the best beef down to 
ten cents a pound. The exact contrary is the 
truth; by trying constantly to give farmers the 
earliest and most reliable information about the 
market ; and by trying in all possible ways to 
stimulate increased production, under the assu- 
rance that prices would continue high. I have 
never sought to keep the price up or down, or in 
any way influence the market, except just so far 
as truthful reports, given without fear, favor, in- 
fluence, or “ interest,” has effected prices, and by 
which I have saved to the farmers of this country 
more than one million of dollars. 

But the most singular thing connected with 
Mr. Bollman’s article, is the “ note” attached.— 
Let us repeat it: 

“ Note.—Here is a subject we have been ham- 
mering at for several years, in the face of inter- 
ested Stock Reporters at the East, and indifferent 
cotemporaries at the West. We thank Mr. Boll- 
man for this opportune lift, and hope Western 
farmers will appreciate and thank him too.” 

Now as the * lift” which the editor appreciates, 
and hopes Western farmers will also appreciate, 
is only directed towards the Tribune, and as I am 
the known and acknowledged writer of the cattle 
market reports, of course I am the “ interested 
Stock Reporter” “hammered ” at by the editor. 

To this singular, not to say illiberal attack, I 
have one very short reply. 

During the five years that I have been engaged 
in this business, I have never had five cents of in- 
terest in shaping that report one way or the oth- 
er, directly or indirectly. 1 have never received 
a cent from buyers or sellers, or any party inter- 
ested, to influence my reports, nor have they ever 
been shaped different from my honest convictions, 
through any influence whatever that I am aware 
of, though often solicited, and money often offered. 
Neither have I at any time bought or sold, or had 
a cent of interest in a bullock; and the only in- 
terest that I can see that 1 have ever had, is the 
very small one touching the quantity beef that I 
have personally consumed. As that quantity is 
not large, the interest is not sufficient to make an 
honest man give a false report, to the injury of 
ten thousand of his best friends. 

There is another view of this matter, very apro- 
pos to this article upon statistics. With every- 
thing that might interest a reporter to falsify 
prices, the annual statistical tables which I origi- 
nated, and the weekly comparison of numbers of 
all kinds of meat producing animals which I give, 
will prevent any one trom being misled by an er- 
ror in price ; because, supply regulates demand, 
and so supply governs price. 

Now, sir, I have in this letter either made false 
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statements, or else you and your correspondent /bune. The Tribune is a daily necessity upon my 
have done me injustice. It is for you to say what | table ; I believe in the Tribune as much as I believe 
is the amende honorable, = lin any paper besides the Ohio Cultivator; but, my 

Respectfully your editorial brother, |dear Solon, when I sit down even to a roast turkey, 
SOLON Rosinson. | I pick out the bones, and you must not expect me to 

Remarks.—After deducting a few adjectives and| swallow all your vagaries. And then you say, “as 
extravaganzas peculiar to the writer, this correspond-|T am the known and acknowledged writer of the cat- 
ent comes at us in just the way we like to be pitched \tle market reports, I am the interested Stock Report- 
into by those who differ with us, and we give him /er,” ete. Bless you, my venerable and self-compla- 
place with pleasure, for it is by rasping one another| cent brother ! this is a conclusion and concentration 
up that we keep from getting asleep or becoming | of responsibility that I had not thought of! and, tak- 
over conceited. }en with the paragraph above, brings the matter to a 
Now Soton, my old boy, sit down in that other | point as narrow as the sanguinary Roman could have 
chair, while I talk to you a minute. I have no au- | desired, when he wished that all Rome had but one 
thority to speak for Mr. Bollman, and shall not at-| neck, so he could dispatch it at a blow. Surely 
tempt to vindicate him, lest I should misrepresent) there is no Tribune but the Tribune, and Solon is its 
him ;—but to the question of Beef. You say “the| prophet. But, my dear confessor, I had not thought 
present high price of cattle was predicted months | to lay all this sin to your charge. You and the Tri- 
ago.” True,—but by whom! By me, the editor of| bune are not the only sinners in New York, and New 
the Ohio Cultivator, and hardly by any body else of | York is not the only place in “These States,” as 
the general press. A sick baby in the hands of a | Walt. Whitman would say ; neither does New York 
coaxing nurse, with a dose of bitter tea, never fought | give the law to the price of bullocks in These States. 
so determinedly against the hateful draught, as the | Right here in the Scioto Valley, with a slight margin 
Tribune did all last winter, to convince itself that| for Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, is about as near 
the price of beef ought not to rise. It was not guess-| the centre of the world, in this matter of debate, as 
work with me, when, after taking an inventory of ™y geography can fix it, “ because,” as you truly say, 
the available stock of beeves and hogs in the West,|“ S¥pply regulates demand, and so supply governs 
I said early in the winter, that in six weeks from that price.” ‘ 
time prices would slide up About that time I went} As to the “ amende honorable,” I would rather you 
abroad in the midland couuties of Ohio, and without | Should not leave it to me,—you write out such a con- 
making myself known, talked with hog and cattle | fession as you think is right, and I will sign it,if it is 
buyers, who laughed at me for saying that such would | not too bad. Meanwhile, I hope your sterling virtue 
be the fact. Perhaps they thought so, but I knew | Will keep you from the seductions of those rascally 
that a deficit of one-third could not be supplied with | sharks, who would fain offer you money to lie in 
wind, in the midst of a hard winter. I knew from|their behalf. So we will wait for the good time com- 
personal observation, last Fall, that the old feeding |ing, when we can shake hands over a ten cent beef- 
grounds of Pike, Scioto, and much of Ross and the | 
best of the whole lower Valley, was not in requisi- - 
tion for beef and pork, but had been shamefully given | Logan County. 
over to the distillers, to be converted into hell-broth, | 


steak, nice and tender as our own consciences.—Ep. 





~7-eor 


The wheat since the rains of the first week in 
instead of wholesome meat. I predicted the high|May, has improved very much, but stands very 
prices to come it the Spring, and it was only about a| uneven on the ground. That which was sown in 
month ago, when the argument of snow drifts and August, and also that in new ground, and most 
other stoppages of the Railroads, would no longer that was drilled =) looks well, but nearly all the 

ie pmare . - ,|balance—which is by far the larger amount—will 
avail, that the Tribune gave up in high despair, and 


«wt... | Hot be a fourth of acrop. Some has been plowed 
you threw down your hat and exclaimed, “ W hat! up. 


shall we do !—we must eat something else than! (pats in some cases are up early, and in others 
meat,” and quoted beef at 14 cents a pound. just being sowed. : 

It is none of my business to judge between you! Of corn, a large amount will be planted this 
and the drovers; my place is beside the farmers, the week, if it does not freeze up, as it came near 
drovers are sharp enough to look out for themselves ; doing yesterday, the mercury being at 30, 35 and 
and if you have saved the farmers a million of dol- mag. at sunrise, en and sunset. ; 

4 dan ent elena in|. ‘the arly sown clover was killed by 
lars, I have save . “tfreezing. The prospect for fruit is good, but 
ought to be very grateful to both of us. _. {fruit trees are a month or more later than usual 

But you say the most singular thing connected with j ;, blooming. 

Mr. Bollman’s article is my note attached toit,and| (Gardens are almost as bare as ever, although 
“which is only directed towards the Tribune.” No|many commenced operations in February. 
such thing! I can have no quarrel with the Tri- Bellefontaine, May 12. L. G. M. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Appearance of Grand Prairie—Condi- 
tion of Renters. 

Frienp Harris :—I have a thousand thoughts 
and feelings which I would like to express on pa- 
per, but the chance for it is so slim I have not the 
courage to try. The reason is, hundreds of ex- 
perienced writers are engaged in preparing arti- 
cles for publication, among which a few only are 
fit for use. How then can a person who is with- 
out learning and experience expect to write an 
article fit to print, although his mind may be full 
of thoughts and information ? 

I live away out here in Western Indiana, on 
the Grand Prairie, where the prospects are more 
inviting in appearance, than profitable in reality. 
Beautiful blue ridges of prairie, and smoky groves 
of all sizes, lie within sight, at distances varying 
from one to twenty miles. But those prairie 
ridges are not so much above level, and one must 
travel miles before he can see over, and will often 
think of the poet’s description, 


“ Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.” 


But he will at last see over, and what then ? 
Another long, smoky string of timber, and divid- 
ing itself sometimes into groves as you approach, 
but standing on the lower lands, contrary to what 
the stranger thought. You are now ready to ask, 
Why is not this a money-making place? An- 
swer: The speculator has put in and bought up 
the lands, ahead of the “ poor man with his fam- 
ily,” and holds them at from 6 to 20 dollars per 
acre, which, in view of other reasons that I will 
give, hinders the poor men—say half of them— 
trom ever getting a piece of land. A large por- 
tion of this country is not wheat soil, and although 
good for oats, potatoes and grass, yet we engage 
mainly in raising corn, raising and trading in cat- 
tle. Many farmers from older places who have 
not got the hang of the prairie, make slow pro- 
gress, while many others are getting rich fast. 

I wish now to say to you, that if ever you doa 
good act, or if there is any act yet needed to in- 
sure you an entrance into the Eternal City, when 
you have done with earth and the things of time, 
it would be to give a place in your paper for the 
advantage of the “poor renter,” and there plead 
their cause. You are the man that can do it, be- 
cause you have had experience. I do not mean 
by this, to teach them how to farm or raise hogs, 
for your paper does this now to the very best ad- 
vantage, but I m2an on economy and the manage- 
ment of their time, produce, ete. But stop, I am 
too fast. Suppose 1 were asked, what more can 
be done than your paper is already doing? I would 
be at a loss for an answer. But I write this to 
draw more particular attention to the subject.— 
Allow me to give a single case of a poor man, 
which will illustrate hundreds. 

A man with a team, plow and wagon, goes to 
work the first of April, and puts in 5 acres of oats, 
and 30 of corn, which he and two boys manage 
right well. With good luck, this gets worth 300 
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dollars. The owner takes one-third, leaving two 
hundred. This will not support a common family. 
Iforses must be ted one year out of this, as well 
as some hogs for meat, and every article of cloth- 
ing to buy, boots, shoes, flour, mechanical work, 
ete. It will take five months to mature this crop. 
Wood must now be hauled, or ought to be, while 
the roads are good. ‘This is got at a distance va- 
rying from four to fifteen miles, one load a day 
being the average, at a cost of from 20 to 50 ets. 
per load. Now comes corn cutting, for every one 
has one cow or more, some three, and fodder be- 
ing the cheapest and best. This done, next is 
husking; this takes until December. But there 
is some time to be put in for other men for pay, 
between these jobs of work; for the balance of 
expenses must be made up, somehow, and in doing 
it, he often must leave his own corn out until 
winter, and also the wood hauling is put off until 
winter, for he can get no employment through the 
winter from others. 

But I got ahead of some facts. This man has 
not the necessaries of life about him at all times. 
The first of April he is sure to be needy, so he 
goes in debt for some things he can’t see how to 
do without. The corn merchant sees this, and in- 
vites him in to buy on “ tick,” being careful to fix 
the time to pay at Christmas, when corn is ata 
low price. I have seen many drawing corn fit- 
teen miles to pay the store debt, and I know of 
many who are deeply in debt. The credit sys- 
tem has been mainly shut down in this region tor 
the last summer. Our crops were almost a total 
failure on the Prairie, last year; we have some 
broken merchants, as well as broken renters.— 
Land Monopoly and Banks only, are greater 
curses than the credit system. You are ready to 
say this is a gloomy picture. It is, but there is 
another side to it in part. Those renters most in 
debt, owe part of it for another team, which is 
worked by their boys or a hired hand. Some 
teel the galling chain of poverty more sensibly 
than others,—deprive themselves of some things 
they really need, and finally get a piece of land. 
But all such have more energy, or judgment, or 
both, than the commonalty of them. 

I know many that will always be poor, distress- 
ingly poor, unless indeed Government would pro- 
vide a home on the soil for every person, and stop 
monopoly in land. This latter class is a most 
forlorn hope. They do not fully appreciate their 
own condition ; for hope in the human mind de- 
ludes judgment, until old age comes on, when both 
agree that there is a brighter prospect beyond 
this earth, in that land of eternal rest. 

Another item I must name. The cattle dealer 
watches this poor man, gets him in debt to him 
with an article he tiight possibly do without, then 
in the Fall takes one or two calves or a lot of pigs 
for pay, or if not bought in that way, offers cash 
which the poor fellow ean’t possibly do without, 
being careful to give him no hint how the rules 
of trade operate among the poor; knowing well 
that as soon as a poor man begins to rise, he 
keeps such articles of young stock until it has in- 
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creased to the last cent, then sells it at the high- 
est price, thus robbing the stock grower and tra- 
der of some of their fine chance. 

H. S. Warrick. 

Benton Co., Ind., May, 18057. 

Remarks.—Mr. Warrick “ pleads the cause of the 
poor renter” pretty well himself, nevertheless we 
will try and dip into this subject, for the cause of the 
working man is our cause. We shall have no quar- 
rel with the rich, but they can take care of them- 
selves, and our sympathies go with the honest toil- 
er.—Eb. 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


Montgomery County. 

FrienD Harris: — You desire reports on 
crops and fruit. I have been assessing Butler 
tp.,and have taken particular notice of these 
items. Wheat in general looks badly, with a few 
exceptions. The drilled wheat and barley in all 
cases best. I think Butler tp. will compare with 
the balance of Montgomery and the adjoining 
counties. Fruit is all safe yet; there is a pros- 
pect of a good crop. 

Farmers are busily engaged planting corn,— 
some the second time. The ground has been in 
tine order, but too cold for the seed to germinate 
well. Last night came a heavy rain, which has 
made it too wet to plant for some days. Cattle 
are in poor condition ; fodder all gone, and no 
grass yet. 

Dogs KiLttine Sueep.—But dear Col., what 
is to be done for the poor sheep? 


the township. Ask a farmer how many sheep he 
has got, and the reply is, “ Well, I had a good | 
flock of sheep, but the dogs got among them and 
killed and woundéd them, and what they left are 
not worth much.” I think this is the reply of 
two-thirds. I asked the question frequently why 
they did not keep sheep. The reply was, “I 
would like to have sheep, if it was not for the 
dogs. I had some good sheep, and the dogs got 
among them and killed all the best of them, and I 
sold the remainder to the butcher.” Now what 
can be done? Cannot the Legislature do some- 
thing? The canine species are on the increase, | 
and the sheep on the decrease in a fearful ratio. | 
In some places I was met by three or four, and 
one place by as many as eight or ten curs. I 
thought many times I would be taken; but I 
would take off my hat and hand it to them, and 
they would tuck their tails and sneak away. 
Vandalia, April 15. H. D. W. 


Persuade the dogs to leave the country, by the gen- 


(le means we spoke of in last No.—Epb. | 


Woodford Co., Il. 


This is a new country, and there are not many | 
bearin~ orchards yet, but we will have fruit where 
there are trees. The Winter wheat is nearly all 
killed. The weather was very dry, last fall, and’ 
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| winds blew away the seed. 


I think I ean} 


safely say there are three dogs for every sheep in| 
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the wheat didn’t get a good start; then we have 

had a very wet, cold spring, which killed it. A 

few pieces which were put in early last fall, look 

well. There is a great deal of Spring wheat 

sown in this part of the State and all north of 

this, but it was all put in very late. J. R. B. 
El Paso, Lil. 


Miami County. 

Wheat along the river makes quite a fair ap- 
pearance—drilled, of course; broadcast looks 
badly any where. Barley badly frozen. Apple 
trees much killed, old or young. Some peach 
blooms. Cattle all hungry, grass scarce, fodder 
all gone. 

Send the Cultivator right along, for I cannot 
get along without it any longer. $1 enclosed. 

Troy, May 14. J. MK. 


Clermont County. 


Strawberries coming out finely, and are loaded 
with prophecy. The wheat in this part of the 
State is also coming out good. Fruit trees are 
loaded with blossoms—peaches and all. 

Loveland, May 12. 


Wheat Blown Out. 


L. A. H. 


Passing through Pennsylvania recently, I saw 
some fields having fine clusters of growing wheat, 
whilst the greater portion of the fields were bare. 
On asking the cause, I was told that the March 
If, instead of surface 
or broadcast sowing, that farmer had drilled in 
his grain, would such a thing as blowing out the 
seed have occurred? I presume not. 

Grinding Feed for Stock. 

A farmer of this neighborhood told me lately 
that last fall he bought a “Magie Mill,” since 
which he has fed corn, cob and oats ground to- 
gether to his stock ; and, says he, my horses and 
other stock have had less feed, look better, less 
sickness amongst them, and from my small place 
I have already sold 80 dollars worth of feed, 
where otherwise I would have had to buy. 

Moral. How long before our farmers will 
learn that a judicious outlay for agricultural im- 
plements, as drills, hay and corn stalk cutters, 
ete., is money saved, and, as Poor Richard says, 
money saved is money made. J. W. 

Belmont Co., May 25. 

Portage County. 

Our heavy oxen are all bought up and gone 
East, at fair or rather high prices. 

Wheat looks very bad indeed. It don’t seem 
that it will be one-fourth crop. Fruit prospects 


are very good. 


Farmers are sowing large fields of Spring 
grain. It comes up and looks first rate. There 
will be much corn planted in this district of coun- 
try this Spring. 

To sum up the whole matter, we think the 
prospect for the future is very good and full of 
fatness for the farmers, with all the backwardness 
of the Spring. Cc. B. 

Edinburgh, May 16. 
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CARRERA RAPA 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Value and Kinds of Manure—Economic 
Farming 


BY L. A. HINE, 

A few days since, the writer in one of his pe- 
destrian tours, 
from Bethel, Clermont Co., O., and was suddenly 
brought up all standing by the fence to observe 
the striking contrast presented by the growing 
grain. Here and there scattered all over the 
field, were bunches of wheat at least one and a 
half feet high, while the balance of the field would | 
not average four inches in height. We thought 
there was either a chance of learning something 
new, or of more strongly impressing an old idea. 
We therefore climbed over the big fence to ex- 
plore the causes of that contrast. With our hands 
—we are accustomed to dig much on our own 
little farm with our bread hooks—we pried into 
the soil by these tall bunches, and invariably 
found a cow dung at the bottom! That tells the 
story, we exclaimed to ourselves. On enquiry, 
we tound the field had been a pasture for several 
years. The field was, therefore, in good condi- 
tion, and the wheat looked very well all over it— 
but such a contrast as these bunches presented, 
proves that nothing pays so we ‘ll or affords more 
pleasure to one who is after a profitable return 
for his labor, than manure. 

We have now some hints to throw out, which 

we be taken for what they are worth : 

That the general idea that manure must be 
weli rotted before it will have much effect, i 
mistake. In the case cited the cow dung awe 
under was of recent deposit,—that is, it had not 
yet rotted sufficiently to be pulverized and min- 
gled with the soil. The whole field having been 
a pasture for several years, had, doubtless, during 
the time been nearly covered with such deposits ; 
and yet such a contrast was presented between 
well rotted and comparatively fresh manure. We 
have a fact also in our own experimenting to the 
same effect. We trenched some paths through 
our strawberry patch, and casting in some fresh 
stable manure, made up largely of straw, covered 
it lightly with earth. The plants along the edge 
of the path grew up rank and luxuriant, while in 
the centre of the beds the plants were unthrifty 
and dwarfish. 

2. In these cases, the manure turned completely 
under ground, served to pass the water beneath 
the wheat plants, and thus obviated the difficulty 
of too much water standing on the field ; and also 
it served to draw the sun, warm the ground, and 
give the wheat an early start; also it doubtless 
gave the wheat a larger growth last fall, enabling 
the branches the better to withstand the freezing 
and thawing. 

3. While it is not denied that well rotted ma- 
nure is more advantageous to most crops, it is 
here suggested that by hauling out the manure in 
a fresh condition, and immediately plowing it un- 
der a deep furrow, it will have a striking effect 


came to a wheat field about a mile | 
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upon the crop during the process of its ellie 
and thus would be saved what is lost during its 
decomposition in the barn-yard. This writer 
thinks that about half the value of manure is lost 
by waiting for it to rot; and even after it is 
‘thought sufficiently decomposed, it is suffered to 
|lie in small heaps over the field, long enough to 
send half its remaining virtue upon the wings of 
the wind. 

We have one more striking illustration of the 
value of manure, even upon the richest soil.— 
Near West Jefferson, two or three years since, 
lwe conversed with one who had just harvested 
‘a large field of corn, and on enquiry, found that 
the whole had aver: iged about seventy bushels 
per acre, but the corner of the field near “the barn, 
where he had ted his hogs and cattle, yielded one 
hundred and twenty per acre—or fifty bushels 
more than the general average ! 

And yet from a thousand sources the fertilizing 
elements are blowing away, sinking down into the 
bowels of the earth, or flowing away to the lakes 
and the gulf! How long will farmers continue 
to work hard for half a profit! 

At present, more than half the value of solid, 
and nearly all‘the liquid manure of our stock, 
lost. From some chemist’s analysis, it is seen 
that the urine of a cow, during a year, affords of 
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It is thus seen how much of fertilizing power 
flows away, and especially how much of an im- 
portant element—potash—is entirely lost with the 
urine. It is stated that this product of a single 
cow, at the usual prices for ammonia, potash, and 
phosphoric acid, is worth over twenty dollars !— 
Economy, therefore, requires our stables to be so 
constructed as to save all the droppings of our 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, hens, and even of our- 
selves. The droppings of a single human being 
during the year, would produce several bushels of 
wheat. Another important saving of the well or- 
dered stable, is one-third of the feed—for it is cal- 
culated that animals exposed to the winter cold, 
eat one-third more than when properly sheltered, 
and besides, do not thrive as well at that. In ad- 
dition, it is some comfort to a feeling man to know 
that when the mercury is down to twenty below, 
and the blast is howling, his stock are comforta- 
ble. Had intelligence governed our farmers in 
this respect, the feed of the past winter would 
have held out, and accounts of the starvation of 
stock would not have been published. 

Another point must be made. In some por- 
tions of Ohio and the West, corn stalks are left 
standing, and in the Spring are cut down, raked 
up, and shamefully burned. It would cost no 
more to cut the corn in the Fall, before the leaves 
are dead, and thus get in good fodder what would 
ibe equivalent to a ton of “hay, from two acres of 
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corn—worth at least ten dollars any where, and 
up to twenty dollars in the vicinity of a city.— 
Besides this, the manure is lost, and the land be- 
ing impoverished! Let then the corn stalk fod- 
der be saved, and a clear gain of at least fifteen 
dollars per acre will be realized, in keeping stock 
enough to consume it and saving the manure. 

But it is said that the cattle eat the dry dead 
stalks during the early winter. Yes, and the 
ground is tramped to death, the manure is chiefly 
lost, the fodder is not one-quarter as good, and 
when the corn stalks are very heavy the work of 
cutting and burning in the Spring must be done. 

It is said again that this would make too much 
work for the farmers. Then sell off a part of 
your monopoly farms, and give others of the great 
brotherhood a chance in God’s earth—not make 
yourselves slaves for so small a profit, in thus 
“acting the pork,” by holding on to three times 
as much land as you can do justice to. It is poor 
policy to leave an exhausted farm to your chil- 
dren, who would not be so stupid as to thank you 
for it, and who, under a true land system, could 
take each a quarter section of virgin soil within 
reach of every advantage. 


Some may say that I cannot advise in agricul-! 


ture, because I do more writing and lecturing 
than working. In reply, I was brought up a far- 
mer, am now one on a very small scale, am as 
much interested in it as any thing else, and always 
keep an eye out to this heaven-ordained pursuit. 
i te alla 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hoof Ail in Portage County. 


Frienp Harris :—In the Ist of May No. of 
the Cultivator, I see some remarks aimed as an 
answer to my inquiry concerning a disease in cat- 
tle in this county. We enquired for the cause of 
the symptoms given as black foot. We are aware 
that it is not caused by freezing, neither is it 
fouls in the feet, or hollow horn in cattle or chickens. 

Micajah T. Johnson is not alone in his opinion 
regarding the effects of freezing. But if it does 
cause death occasionally among the Shanghais or 
cattle, there may be other causes of disease and 
death. Where this disease exists among cattle, 
some consider it an epidemic, and highly conta- 
gious. They refuse to drive cattle along the road 
where it is known to exist. Some will wash their 
boots if they tread on the yard of the sick, before 
entering their own yards. 

The cause appears to be settled among us, and 
all who have thoroughly investigated, now agree 
with friend Harris’s remarks on our first article. 
We have examined most of the cases in Portage 
county, and find without exception the ergot or 
spur, where we find the disease. 
Edinburgh, had eleven head of cows all diseased, 
which was the only case in that town. Mr. Bas- 
set of Randolph, had four cows all diseased, the 
only case in that town. On investigation, we 


Mr. Sanford of 
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wi picinnoiscn 
are either dead or badly diseased. Out of the fif- 
teen head that eat this hay, seven were dead at 
last accounts. The ergot or spur was abundant 
in said hay. 

We made a post mortem examination at Free- 
dom, assisted by P. C. Bennett, M.D. The sub- 
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ject was a one year old heifer; she was killed for 


the purpose. A quantity of both arterial and ve- 
nous blood was taken separately in vessels. On 
standing, no separation of either took place, and it 
was difficult to distinguish the two apart by the 
complexion. On opening, the whole internal ap- 
pearance was small and pale. The spleen or milt 
was very pale, thin and hard. The liver was 
very pale, soft and flabby; it had lost all its con- 
cave and convex forms. The gall-bladder con- 
tained not more than one fluid drachm of bile— 
The heart was pale and soft. The pericardium 
contained about one half pint of fluid. The hind 
feet appeared sound, or no cracks of either hoof 
or skin; on cutting through the bottom, we found 
gangrenous affection extensive, and a partial sep- 
aration of the bones of the foot at the joints, but 
no mortification discoverable. 

We have purchased five head of those diseased 
sattle, for the purpose of experiment. We are 
already convinced that the acute stages are fever, 
inflammation and congestion of the blood, by 
which the fibrine and globule are destroyed. It 
then assumes the form of debility, the gangrene 
and mortification are killed out, and the animal 
dies for want of blood. Its sustaining principle 
is perhaps lost in the systemic circulation, although 
the appetite and digestion may be active, and the 


. blood in its two first stages correct; its sustaining 


influence may be lost at some other point, and the 
animal may and does linger longer than it would 
if this fluid was not correct in its first stages in 
the stomach. 

Let us experiment and enquire if this ergot 
affects the animal, and how. If from the stom- 
ach, or by absorption of the tongue. If this spur 
of June grass possesses the same properties as 
the ergot of rye. If the animal is affected the 
same as the human. If we cannot discover an 
antidote and a correct treatment in the several 
stages of the disease. 

There appears to be a question among some 
very nice people, whether the beef made of those 
cattle would not be a parisitic fungus, the same 
as the ergot. It would be enough for me to know 
that it requires a healthy animal to become fat, 
and if poor from disease, it would remain so, un- 
less it recovered. We have been requested to 
state our views in this particular. We should no 
more spleen against such beef, if fat in the Fall, 
than any other animal that had recovered from 
some common ailment. The milk appears to be 
harmless during the disease for calves, pigs, ete. 


Ravenna, May, 1857. W. Pierce, V. S. 


RemaRK.—The examination and report of Mr. 


found Mr. Sanford had purchased half of Basset’s Pierce and his views are of much value, and for 
hay, and had hauled it home, a distance of eight, which we and the public are under many obligations. 


miles. All the cattle that eat of that mow of hay |—Ep. 
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"The Editor's Table. 


The Editor Goeth Abroad. 





It is our custom to observe all that falls in our 
way in our various excursions, and this is stored 
away in our knowledge-box to be used as occasion 
requires. Soin writing notes of travel, we do not 
publish at once an inventory of all that has interested 
us, but reserve many items for some seasonable re- 
mark at future writings. 

Since the publication of our last No., we have 
journeyed, in company with our wife, through the 
Valley of the Little Miami, in the region round about 
Cincinnati, and to the heart of Kentucky, in the blue 
grass region of Bourbon, Clark and Fayette counties. 
For a Spring visit, this is the handsomest route that 
could be taken, and afforded us no little pleasure and 
instruction. And by it we are enabled—in connec- 
tion with the knowledge derived from the numerous 
letters of our friends in all directions—to form a 
pretty correct conclusion of the prospects for Spring 
crops, fruit, etc., and of these we shall speak in gen- 
eral terms. 

The Wheat Crop 

Throughout the Scioto and Miami Valleys, bids 
fair to be a full average. The improvement since 
the rains of the latter part of April and first of May, 
is really astonishing. In Kentucky the crop is more 
forward, as it should be, but does not stand so even 
on the ground, and the fields present many thin and 
bare spots. It will be seen by our correspondence 
from abroad, that the wheat prospect is quite various. 
Corn Planting. 

In Southern Ohio and Kentucky, considerable corn 
was planted early, and the cold weather coming on, 
prevented the vegetation of the seed, and it rotted in 
the ground. In that part of Kentucky which we vis- 
ited, there were thousands of acres of corn in this 
case, which the farmers were preparing to re-plant 
Gentlemen whom we met from below the Kentucky 
River, and from the Green River country, said that 
farmers were hoeing their corn in those places, and 
we saw fields on the light lands of Clark, and be- 
tween there and Lexington, that were nearly ready 
for the cultivator, on the 20th of May. In this part 
of Ohio, much of the corn planting was commenced 
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after the 22d of May, when the ground was in good 
der and the weather favorable to a quick grewth. 


The Hemp Crop 


Is an important product of this part of Kentucky. 
There is an immense breadth in tillage eastward 
from Lexington, as well as in many other districts. 
The Fruit Trees 

Were making as brave a show of blossoms as we 
ever saw, especially apples. 
out well. 


Cherries and quinces put 
Dwarf pears were in a perfect wreath of 
bloom, and grapes, though exceeding late, are well 
set. Peaches, which had bloomed fully here before 


| we left, had gone out of bloom in the South, and 


were reported to have made a fair show, of the more 
hardy kinds and seedlings. In Southern Kentucky 
and Tennessee, the fruit prospect is not very flat- 
tering. 
The Blue Grass 

Was up to a good bite, south of Cynthiana, and in 
this respect formed a striking contrast to the bare 
pastures that we had left. 
in the South than with us. 


Fodder was even scarcer 
Livery men had scoured 
the country to scrape enough to keep their teams in 
working order. Hay was selling at $30 a ton, and 
as a consequence, what horse hire we indulged in 
was at the price of $4 a day for a single buggy ; but 
The Horses of Kentucky 

Area great institution. Vermont horses are smart, 
Pennsylvania teams are big and stout, but the Ken 
tucky blood horse has size, style and action combined, 
that can only come of judgment in selection and care 
in breeding. 
Short-horn Cattle 

Are the great staple of the blue grass region, and 
here people are accustomed to talk of thousand dol- 
lar cows and two thousand or four thousand dollar 
bulls, as every day matters ; but we could never see 
just where the money was in this fancy stock, unless 
it was in the eye of the parties buying and selling, 
and as long as they can find third and fourth parties 
with the same kind of eyes, the money will be forth- 
coming. 
The Price of Land in Kentucky 

Is disproportionately high. Now that Railroads 
bring all parties handy to a good market, the man 
who farms land at $100 an acre, works ata great 
disadvantage with him whose land—equally as good 
in itself—costs only $50 an acre. Small farmers 
and ambitious working men, must be leaving Ken- 


.|tucky while this condition of landed property con- 


tinues, and land monopoly will be a growing evil in 
that old commonwealth, until, like Virginia, she fails 
from exhaustion, and is re-divided among an army of 
speculating Yankees. 
Of Local and Personal Matters, 

We saw very much worthy of note, of which only 
a few items now: Leaving the Covington and Lex- 
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ington Railroad at Paris, 8 80 miles south of Cincin- 
nati, we drove past the magnificent estate of Brutus 
J. Clay—the rain preventing us from accepting his 
hospitable invitation to tarry, as we had intended to 
do on our return—and made a night with our corres- 
gondent, Mrs. C. H. Price, better known to the read- 
ing world as “ Mollie Broom.” Mr. Price is an ex- 
tensive planter in Clark Co., near Winchester. His 
cattle come down from the most honored names in 
the herd book, and if any of our Northern readers go 
to Kentucky cattle hunting, they should not fail to 
visit this stock. He has the big Spanish Jack bought 
of Henry Clay, and any quantity of grades in this 
line, which, with his Highlander and other horses 
and rafts of hogs, make up a pretty extensive colony 
for his several thousand acre farms. This is one 
specimen of an inland planter. 
The City of Lexington 

Is the centre of as fair a tract of country as the 
sun shines upon,—rich, cultivated, handsome, and 
abounding in subjects of local and national interest. 
The brightest history of Lexington is in the past ; 
she can hardly be more than she has been. The) 
Railroad which on one side links her to our Queen | 
City, and on the other side to the City of the Falls, 
can carry off her prosperity and greatness, but will 
hardly bring back an equivalent to plant on her soil. 
This is an inevitable law of trade. 
Of the Places Visited, 

Were first the plantation of our friend John G. 
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the old imported stallion Yorkshire, presented to his 
father by Commodore Morgan, and a most beautiful 
8 year old stallion, Star Davis, by Glencoe. The 
racing colts are by Yorkshire, from Glencoe mares. 
Returning to Cincinnati, we took a drive on the 
River road to North Bend, and called by the way on 
our old grape-growing friend, Chas. A. Schumann, 
who is so famous for making the pure sweet wine. 
We found Mynheer 8. in his vineyard, where he 
showed us a great many things in a little time. He 
is giving up the old method of bow-training the vine 
to a single stake, and is training horizontally upon 
trellis. He says by this means he secures greater 
uniformity in his bunches grapes. 
plantation is an object of interest. 


of His willow 
He says itisa 
mistake to set willows nearer than two feet in the 
row. 

A little before reaching North Bend, we climbed 
upon one of the steepest spurs that overlook the Ohio, 
to the nest of our horticultural friend, Dr. Warder, 
where we met with a hearty greeting and most ex- 
cellent cheer, as this family know how to get up such 
things. The Dr. having spent considerable wind in 
teaching the theory of cultivation to the public, has 
gone to taking his own medicine, by putting his hand 
to the plow in earnest, and if his faith holds out, he 
will have one of the places that it will pay to visit, 


|and we hope, to live on, too. 
} 


Of course we did nut omit, in this vicinity, to take 
the generous hand of Col. W. H. H. Taylor, at the 


Dun, of late one of the Cattle Kings on the Darby old mansion of President Harrison, nor to climb the 
Plains, who was wont to spend his winters in an ele- | knoll where rest the remains of the Hero-Statesman. 
gant way, in this city. Mr. D. has a beautiful place, | Returning by way of Cheviot, we called to look 
and seems to enjoy himself like a gentleman. With Upon our curious horticultural patron, G. Catt, who 
Mr. D. we visited the Ashland place of the late | was a little alarmed last fall about our morals, when 
Henry Clay. The homestead is now in possession | we took to preaching, but finally could not get along 
of his son, James B. Clay, a gentleman of taste and| Without the Cultivator, and concluded with good old 
wealth, who has a keen and appreciative relish,—in Father Springer, that “ The Cultivator will do yet.” 
the direction of our own fancy,—for good horses.—| Here too we visited the Nursery of our Advertiser, 
Mr. Clay has the magnificent stallion, Membrino | \E. Craig, and were surprised at the extent, variety 
Chief, purchased of Samuel Thorne of N. Y. last, land excellence of his stock, which has improved 
year, which for style, size and symmetry may chal- | | wonderfully since our visit a couple of years ago. 
lenge the country for a superior. Besides horses, —— 
Mr. Clay has excellent short-horn cattle, sporting | More FRoM THE CountieEs.—Summit and Stark 
dogs, ete. The old mansion of Henry Clay has been | have given up their no-paper policy of last year, and 
taken down and replaced by a handsome structure, | £0 in liberally for the Ohio Cultivator now. Hardin 
finished inside with native ash grown on the place,| £ gives the Cultivator over 100 copies on her premium 
varnished and polished ; which, with the artistic ar- |list this year, Old Muskingum goes up to 125 copies, 
rangement of the present proprietor, makes the hand- |and little Wyandot offers 100. This is well. Keep 
somest finish we have ever seen. |doing so, or better, if you can. Never mind the 
/sneaks and flunkies, but stick to your friends. 


+2ee 


On another tract south of this is the residence of| 
Mr. Thomas Clay, and to the west, of John Clay, | 
sons of the great Statesman. 


TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS AT Hamitton.—One month 
At the farm of John | from this date is set apart for the trial of Reapers 
Clay, we found the proprietor at his training stables, and Mowers, by the Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 
as rough looking as any of the boys, giving his per-| We hope to see on that occasion not only a great 
sonal attention to fitting a couple of colts for the | representation of manufacturers, but a great repre- 


Spring races to come off the next week. This gen- | sentation of the people, who are interested in know- 
tleman breeds only running or light stock. 


He has|ing which are the best machines. 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


Edgar Co., Ill. 


The weather has been remarkably cool, and 
lately wet, here. 


and the remainder is poor, with an occasional ex- 
ception; this applies more particularly to the 
prairie. In the timber country east of this, I 
suppose it is better, their soil being more suitable 
for the crop. 

Peaches and apples are not killed as yet. 
peach trees, there are but few left, as they were 
nearly all killed by the winter of 1856-7. 

Corn is selling at home for 50 cts., in town, 60 
cts. per bushel. Hay, none to be had. w. s. 

Paris, May 15. 

Kansas Territory. 

The Spring is very dry and backward. We 
have had no rain for six weeks, consequently the 
grass is barely grown enough to keep the stock 
alive. Quite a large number of cattle have died 
for the want of feed, the settlers being harrassed 
so last Fall by the troubles, that it seemed impos- 


sible to put up enough of hay to keep their stock | 


over. There is quite a stir among the settlers for 
a large crop of corn and potatoes, this Spring. 

Topeka, K. T., May 9. W. L. 
Fairfield County. 


It is wet and cool here at this time. Corn not 
more than half planted yet. Pasture short.— 
Wheat doing well, but not so good as it usually is 
at this time of the year. The prospect for all 
kinds of fruit is good. S. B. 

May 19. 

Clinton County. 


The season is unusually backward at this date. 
Grass is scarce for stock, although Clinton will 
rank as one of our best grass counties. Farmers 
are very busy yet planting, and the ground is 
quite cold. We have a very fair prospect for 
wheat, especially that which was sown early, and 
I think the number of acres in wheat is greater 
than usual. Fruit seems to be safe, unless it was 
injured last night; there was a heavy frost. Our 
apples are just now in full bloom. A. D. 

Bloomington, May 21. 


Medina County. 


Wheat in the ground in general looks as though 
some lots might produce half a crop, others again 
may bring more. Apples and peaches are some 


injured ; more than half are yet safe. All old 
trees perished a year ago last winter. G. M. 
Greeting from Ashtabula County. 


S. D. Harris :—I have been a subscriber and 
constant reader of several agricultural papers for 
the last ten years, but never happened to get hold 
of yours till this year. It was awarded to me as 
a premium on wheat by the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, and I must say I like it above all oth- 
ers, especially the frank, open and independent 
manner of its editorials. Cc. T. 


Kingsville, May, 1807. 


Fully one-half the wheat sowed | 
in the Fall is being plowed for corn, this Spring, 
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“HORTICULTURAL. 


Attend to the Fruit Crop. 


The failure of fruit crops the past year, and the 
high prices of all articles of the fruit kind in our 
markets, will no doubt create an active demand for 
|all kinds of good fruit the present season in our towns 
and cities, so that farmers and others who may have 
fruit to spare, will do well to bestow more attention 
than usual to this matter. A little care and labor 
the present month, may 
the fruit crop considera- 
bly, and greatly improving its quality. <A few brief 
hints must suffice. 


judiciously bestowed during 
be the means of increasing 


CATERPILLARS are uncommonly numerous this sea- 

son, and unless they are destroyed right soon, it can- 
| not be done at all, and the trees infested with them 
will be nearly ruined. The webs or nests can be 
|easily discovered now, especially of a morning while 
‘the dew is on; and with a light ladder an active 
man can soon rid a large orchard of these pests.— 
For tall trees, a swab or brush tied on the end of a 
fish pole, may be used with advantage. 

Summer apples will be in special demand in our 
| markets, and those who have bearing trees of these 
‘should see to it that the ground is not occupied with 

grass or growing crops ebout their roots, which will 
rob the fruit of nourishment. A cart load of chip 
dird ot other litter, spread upon the surface of the 
ground over the roots of the tree, will be found of 
much advantage, especially if a dry summer. 

Good Peaches will be sure to bring high prices this 
year, as there are not half trees enough living to sup- 
ply the demand, even if all should bear a full crop. 
It is probable too that a majority of the bearing 

trees now living in Ohio are of natural or seedling 
varieties, and are standing in grass land or neglected 
fence corners, so that the fruit will not likely be of 
good quality without some care is bestowed upon it. 
The trees are now setting very full of young fruit, 
full one-half of which will need to be picked off, in order 
‘that the remainder may attain to respectable size and 
excellence. Ifa tree is only able to mature a bushel 
of fruit, it is vastly better to have that amount com- 
posed of one or two hundred peaches than three or 
four hundred. 

The same remarks will apply to other fruits, as 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, etc. People 
are too greedy to secure an immense crop, when 
they see the fruit is set finely, hence they let the 
‘whole remain, and the tree is taxed beyond its 
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strength, so that the whole crop is ruined a starva- 
tion ; whereas, if one-half or two-thirds in number 
had been removed early in the season, the rest would 
have been excellent in quality and abundant also.— 
This is a very common cause of failure of grape 
crops, which refuse to ripen at all when the vines are 
thus overtaxed. 

Stirring the ground and mulching the surface 
should also be performed at this time for peach and 
other fruit trees that are expected to yield a crop the 
present season. The price which the fruit will bring 
in market, or its value for home use, will abundantly 
compensate for these labors. Save all the soap suds 
and other wash from the kitchen, and apply them to 
the grape vines, peach trees, etc., during the dry 


weather, and see what the effect will be. mM. 3B. B 





Freak of an Apple Tree. 


Cox. Harris :—TI take the present opportunity 
of enquiring of you, or some of your numerous 
subscribers, (perhaps friend Bateham,) in refer- 
ence to an apple tree in our orchard. It is ten 
years old, and blooms every year, but when the 
apples get aout the size of a quail’s egg, they 
turn yellow and fall off the tree, which continues 
to bloom and form fruit, which in its turn falls off, 
until the latter part of summer. The tree is of 
the early Sweet Bough variety, and as thrifty as 
any in the orchard ; soil, rich loam, with clay sub- 
soil. 

Some of my neighbors say it is the effect of an 
old oak stump, near which this tree was planted, 
and they have advised me to bury flesh of some 
kind near it, as a remedy. We tried this cen 
year, and a few of the apples stuck on to nea 
perfection. 

Query. Is it a common thing with the Early 
Sweet Bough to act in this way ? 

What is the best remedy, if any ? 

Wx. H. STEPHENSON. 

Clermont Co., O., 1857. 

Remarxs.—As far as my observation goes, it is 
not a common thing for any variety of fruit tree to 
bloom repeatedly and shed its fruit throughout the 
season, except occasionally as the effect of some in- 
jury or disease which must soon check the growth of 
the tree, if not destroy it altogether. 
or any other cause destroys the leaves early in the 


season, a new crop of blossoms will often appear, | 


with the new leaves—but this is at the expense of 
the succeeding year’s crop. The falling of the young 
fruit is generally caused by insects, (worms inside,) 
or by a sickly state of the tree, occasioned by stand- 
ing in wet clay soil, 
some other cause. I have no faith in the theory that 
the old oak stump has been the cause of the evil, in 


the above case, nor that the burying of flesh about 
the roots is the best remedy, though this may do | 


some good. 


stable manure, mixed with as much ashes. M. B. B. 
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If caterpillars | 


girdling of the bark by mice, or 
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Potatoes—Soil and Cultivation. 


[From another Premium Potato Raiser, near Co- 
lumbus.—Eb. } 


Select a piece of good, rich, dry land, rather in- 
clined to be sandy, for in such land the potato rot 
will never trouble you. Plow deep, and make 
your ground mellow by harrowing, and rolling, if 
necessary, for no man can raise a good crop 
among clods. Never select a wettish piece of 
black mucky or clay land, nor select land that 
needs draining, as you will be pretty certain tc 
lose more or less potatoes by rot in that kind of 
soil. 

Potato Rot.—A few words on the potato rot 
may not be out of place here. The potato rot 
is caused by heavy showers and a scorching sun 
in the latter part of August, heating the wet 
ground, and by that means scalding the potatoes, 
which causes them to commence rotting ; and that 
kind of ground which adheres to them most, will 
cause them to rot soonest, as they cannot stand 
much wet in wet land. 

LayinG Out AND PLANTING.—I mark out my 
ground only one way, making the rows from 3 to 
34 feet apart. I cut my potatoes, unless very 
small, and drill from 8 to 12 inches apart, one 
piece in a place, covering with a light shovel 
plow, drawing a light furrow on each side of the 
row, and throwing the ground on the potatoes. 

A New Way or Coverine.—I have this 
Spring found a new way of covering, which I like 
better. I took the three front teeth out of my 
cultivator, and put two small pieces of 14 inch 
plank in the place of the middle teeth, leaving the 
r plank about 8 inches wide, and down about the 
depth of a cultivator tooth, flaring the front 
part of the plank outward, so as to draw the 
ground in from both sides of the furrow, which 
does the work as well as it can be done with a 
hoe, and does it much faster, but in soddy ground 
it will not do very well. 

Mope or TenpING.—As soon as you can see 
a few stalks breaking through the ground, take a 
two horse harrow, and harrow right across the 
rows ; but don’t be alarmed, and think you will 
harrow your potatoes all out, for it is the best 
way to kill the weeds and grass in the rows, and 
it will not hurt the potatoes, but on the other 
hand it will leave the ground more level, and in 
better order than any other way of harrowing.— 
As soon as they are nicely up, cultivate them, and 
before they are large enough to fall down, plow 
and give them a light hoeing, which is about all 
they will need. 

The best time for planting is in April, as we 
always find our early planted potatoes to be the 
best. Henry Ripenowr. 

Gahannah, — 1857. 

+ssee + 


Obed Haney’ s Reaping M: néhhie has been in- 


I would sooner trust to a barrow full of |troduced into New Zealand by an Englishman, 
and has been used with gratifying success. 
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Don’t Neglect the Garden! 





The Spring has been so cold and backward, that 
many persons have deferred planting most kinds of 
garden vegetables, till now the Summer is upon us, 
and farmers are apt to be too busy with their field 
crops, to bestow much if any thought to the garden. 
It will therefore in many cases be necessary for the 
boys and girls to undertake the business of planting 
and weeding the garden, and right pleasant and 
healthful labor it is, too, if not engaged in too ardu- 
ously during the heat of the day. Besides, the mel- 
ons, green peas and the like will have an additional 
relish for those whose hands planted and tended 
them. 

Presuming that we shall have occasional showers, 
and a right growing time the present month, to com- 
pensate for the backward Spring, it is now in good 
time for planting most kinds of garden vegetables, 
sach as beets for fall and winter use, peas, beans, 
sweet corn, melons, cucumbers, squashes, etc. Du- 
ring the first half of this month is also the time for 
setting out sweet potato plants, tomato, cabbage and 
celery plants—these can generally be procured of the 
market gardeners about the towns and cities, at 
prices varying from 25 to 50 cts. per 100. 

Strawberry beds are now in full blossom, or set- 
ting the fruit. If any grass or weeds appear in them, 
pull them out by hand when the ground is softened 
by rain. If dry weather occurs, water the beds fre- 
quently and freely, and the increase of fruit will pay 
well for the labor. Frequent hoeing or stirring the 
soil between the plants, where space will allow, is 
also of much advantage ; and where this cannot be 
done, the surface of the beds should be mulched with 
old tan bark or saw dust. 
sure prevent the growth of weeds, as well as benefit 
the plants and improve the fruit. M. B. B. 


«20m —— 


Serrine Onions 1x Tne Faty.—B. E. Purdy of Co-| 


“Tf all Gardeners would| 
take my advice, and set their onions in the month of| 
October, in beds the same as they do in Spring, and| 
cover them with about two inches of litter, they | 
would have onions large enough to use by the tim 
the Spring setters get theirs in the ground.” 


—_—— -eweoee } — — 


The Hubbard Squash. 


Ep. Ouro Curtivator :—Will you accept a| 
few seeds of the Hubbard squash ? 
without an exception, has been pronounced supe-| 
rior to the best of the Marrows. But you now) 
have the seed, and will test the matter for your-| 
self. I would say, however, that the seed will) 
not all probably give pure specimens, as they 
were raised last year mixed with the Custard and 
the Marrow. Pure specimens have a shell some- 


shocton Co., writes us: 


This will in a great mea-| 


This variety, | 
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jsuperior to the purest Marrow in dryness, sweet- 
ness, fineness of grain, flavor, (pure specimens 
tasting much like a boiled chestnut,) thickness of 
meat and keeping properties. Without extra 
pains we keep them to the middle of April, and 
even later. If this squash does not come up to 
this high standard, please show it no merey in 
any notice you may take of it; if, on the other 
hand, I have correctly set forth its comparative 
merits, I would ask the aid that your weighty 
opinion may give, to aid us in driving King Mar- 
row from the land, with his various hybrid pro- 
geny. If the seed should fail, I shall be happy to 
supply you with others next year, when I hope 
to have them in larger quantity, if my present ar- 
/rangements are prospered. We have raised this 
| variety for twelve years or more, and we think it 
/high time that the public should unite with us in 
its praises—we having been for the most of this 
period its sole cultivators, as far at least as our 
knowledge extends. The Hubbard is as hardy 
as the Marrow. Very respectfully, 
James J. H. GreGory. 
Marblehead, Mass., May 20, 1857. 





To Destroy Worms’ Nests. 


In the last No. of the Cultivator, I see recom- 
mended a swab on a pole, to destroy the applé 
tree worm. Now I will give you my way, which 
I think is better. It is what I call squibbing.— 
Take a light fowling piece or trooper’s pistol, put 
in a small charge of powder, hold near the web 
and blaze away, and there are no worms left in 
that nest. Let your readers try it, and my word 
for it, squibbing will take the place of swabbing 
at once. Respectfully yours, 

Ashtabula Co., May, 1857. C. Terri. 

We have several times recommended this mode as 
effectual, and also affording amusement for the boys ; 
, but sometimes the worms get on the end of branches 
out of the reach of squibs.—Ep. 

2 +202 

Tue Trtat or Reapers anp Mowers, under the 
| auspices of the U. S. Ag. Society, has been given in 
charge of that superior mechanic and man of good 
sense, Jos. E. Holmes, late of the Newark Machine 
Y | Works, O., as Superintendent, who assures us that 
no pains will be spared to get up a competent jury, 
and to make the trial thorough. This is as it should 
| be, and we bid them God speed. The Trial is to be 
held at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 6th or 13th of July, 
as the season will warrant. We have a pamphlet 
|containing the programme of arrangements, from 
Col. Marshall P. Wilder, who will please accept our 
| grateful acknowledgments for his courteous invita- 
tions. 








| Correction.—Mr. Hine writes that his articles in 
| the Cultivator are generally well done in type; but 





what thicker than a cent, and so hard as to re-| his last was marred by two bad errors, for one of 
quire an axe to cut them; they are of a leadish | which he holds the printer responsible, and himself 


On the 


gray or dark green color, and we consider them| will acknowledge the error as to the other. 
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146th page, second column, 20th line from the top,| 
read proportion for “ population ”’—this is the print- 
er’s error. In the same column, 9th line from the 
bottom, read would benefit instead of “ injures ”’—this 
error the writer may have made, by having his mind 
on the existing policy which does injure all classes. 
The author writes a very blind hand, and is in the 
habit of sending off his MSS. without either re-writ- 
ing or even reading it over forerrors. This, he con- 
fesses, is a careless policy, and it is remarkable the 
printers do him so much justice. 


Home Miscellany, 





Our Readers will welcome back our correspond- 
ent, the gentle author of “Smiles and Frowns,” for! 
she comes with smiles enough to upset the most ob- 
stinate case of dyspepsia, this time. 

Mrs. Bateham writes on a very practical subject, 
that requires the serious attention of all good hus- 
bands and prudent wives. 

Come, good Lady friends! keep us in store of your 
best thoughts for the great public. 


- cee + 


Written for the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Reminiscence of Girl Life. 


| Fifty dollars’ worth of fun in one afternoon.—Epb. | 


How delicious is the remembered laughter of 
childhood! It comes next in sweetness to the 
crowning joy of maidenhood, when the startled 
heart learns the beauty that is folded within itself. 
Once upon a time, there was a long summer af- 
ternoon, when three of us children wondered how 
we should amuse ourselves. <A little demoiselle 
of seven went with me to visit a young cousin ; 
the whole family were fortunately away from 
home. We sat meditating in our chairs a few 
minutes, when cousin Mattie exclaimed, “* O, here 
is the piece that the girls acted in school at the 
last exhibition. 

I caught the book, and read an extract from a! 
play wherein the beauteous Rosamond Clifford is 
seen in prison, and Queen Elinor enters with in- 
struments of death in her hand, followed by a 
page. It struck me as the most thrilling thing I 
had ever seen, especially the sentence, “ The 
Queen, the offended Queen I see; open, oh earth, | 
and swallow me !” 

“ We'll learn it, and perform it this afternoon !” 
was my enthusiastic suggestion ; “ all the family 
are out, and it’s just the time !” 

“We hav'’nt got any boy for a page!” ex- 
claimed cousin Mattie; “ besides, I can’t learn 
my part so soon !” 

“QO, yes, you can!” and here’s Jennie, she'll do 
for a page. What’ll you be?” 

“Tl be the Queen, because I’m the oldest, and 
she don’t have much to say !” 

“What shall I do?’ queried Jennie, ambi- 
tiously. 

“Q, you don’t do anything but trot behind me, 
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with the poison and the knife—the dagger, I 
mean,” said Mattie. 

“I’m to be Rosamond, then! 
rig up in!” 

“ Let’s go in Ma’s bedroom, and look !” 

We accordingly went in Aunt’s bedroom, and 
overhauled bureau drawers and bandboxes to our 
infinite delight. “QO, here’s a turban! here’s ma’s 
old turban!” cried Mattie; “this'll do for my 
crown !” 

“The very thing 
it on. 


What shall we 


, 


we answered, as she tried 
We crippled its dimensions by punching it 
into a small compass on her head, and tying it so, 
with a piece of welting cord. 

“ How was the page dressed, Mattie 7” 

“ Why, he had a loose kind of a coat that came 
to his knees, almost, and a leather belt on, and 
salmon-colored stockings, tied with blue ribbons 
at the knee, and bows in his slippers. Here’s 
blue ribbon enough for one stocking, and the oth- 
er will have to be tied with this green, and this 
red will do for both slippers !” 

“QO, good!” I eried, * I’ve found lots of artifi- 
cial flowers in this little drawer! I ought to 
wear ‘em on my head, had’nt 1? You know Ro- 
samond was so handsome, I ought to do every- 
thing I can to come up to her.” 

“Yes! Begin to curl your hair, and roll up 
your sleeves, and I'll tie them with ribbons to the 
shoulders of your dress, because it’s rather high 
in the neck!” Mattie spoke with quite a mater- 
nal accent; she was three years older than L— 
She was instantly obeyed, and in a few minutes 
her pretty, blooming face took a tierce expression, 
as she demanded, “ See! do I look like her?” 

“QO, exactly! responded Jennie and I with 
shouts of laughter. “Do I look like Rosamond ?” 

“Yes! only you'll look handsomer if you were 
not so pale. Let me rub your cheeks witha 
piece of flannel!” She went to work. 

“Gracious! you'll kill me! How you do rub!” 

“T want the color to stay, you know.” 

“T should think you did !” 

“Tt’ll be harder to fix Jennie than ourselves ; 
it’s well her dress is such a bright red.” 

“ Let’s tuck her dress up around her waist, to 
make it a finger shorter, and pin it there, and the 
morocco belt will hide it.” 

“Yes! but it takes so many pins. Ma’ll know 
we've been witching among her things.” 

“ We'll put everything back !” 

We pinned the red dress up in plaits that would 
probably have sent a dressmaker into spasms. 

“Now if we only had stockings of salmon 
color - 

“TI can take my stockings off!” said Jennie, 
anxious to remove difficulties, “and they'll be just 
the color!” She dashed into the business ener- 
getically, and then Mattie and I knelt before her, 
and encireled the tops of the invisible stockings 
with the green and blue ribbon, pushing out the 
bows as showily as possible. We tied the red 
ribbons in the holes where her shoe strings should 
have been, and then we contemplated her in an 


ecstacy of mirth and satisfaction. A lavish sup- 
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ply of water enabled us to get her hair out of its 
natural proclivity, and by dint of combing, twist- 
ing and patting, we made it look like a boy’s.— 
Then we sat down and studied our part. 
* Do you know it yet, Mattie 7” I asked, after 
some application. 
“Why, I guess so. 
“Yes !” 


Do you ?” 
now we'll rehearse !” 


We rose for the purpose, but at the instant the | 
door opened, and a lad of our acquaintance, of 


He had knocked, 
Jennie dropped into 


about fourteen years, entered. 
but we had not observed it. 


a chair, and made serious efforts to appear as if 


she had no feet; they reposed horizontally under 
the seat of her chair; her face was scarlet. I sat 
down betore her; and Mattie sent her turban, 
alter violent jerking, under the table. 
my artificials, and dropped them behind me, and 
then went to rolling down my sleeves. We were 


all so flushed and inhospitable in the reception of 


our friend, that he sat but a moment, making no 
comment upon our singular attire, and then he 
took his leave with a peculiar smile, saying he 
came to borrow a book, but would call at another 
time. 

When he had gone, we locked the door, re- 
dressed, and went into the parlor to select a por- 
tion of it for Rosamond’s prison. Jennie thought 
the rug was about the right size, but I chose a 
corner at one side of the fire place, so that I 
should be able to deliver my soliloquy without 
seeing the other actors peeping at me. I took 
my stand, looking of course very much like a 
broken-hearted prisoner, and the girls left me. I 
went through my part with as many gestures as 
I could put in, and altogether with an appearance 
of great agony, lavishing unbounded feeling upon, 
“Open, oh earth, and swallow me!” as Mattie 
entered with an indescribably stern and ferocious 
expression; the page came close behind her, with 
a white bowl of waiter for poison, and a dinner 
knife pointed towards me. Queen Elinor in the 
most decided and dreadful tone bade me choose 
the manner of my death, and was about to seize 
the bowl, when her memory failed her, and she 
came toa stop. I had been making the most vi- 


olent efforts to support her with a suitable grav-| 


ity, but at her failure I cast myself prostrate on 
the rug in convulsions of laughter. Jennie was 
in the act of making a genuflexion towards the 
floor, to relieve her state of mind, when Queen 
Elinor caught her severely by the arm, exclaim- 
ing, “ What, are you about to pitch on the floor 
in that way? Don’t you know your clothes ‘ll 
all burst to pieces, if you’re not particular?” and 
she landed Jennie on a chair, where she laughed 
out her quota of enjoyment. The Queen then 
laughed a little, but suggested with characteristic 
perseverance, that we should study again with all 
our might. “ And you must act your part better, 
and throw yourself into the character more,” she 
said to me with a serious expression. 

We soon reiippeared on the stage, but at the 
very same word, Mattie’s memory failed, and I 


was again overcome, leaning against the mantle-| glected at last. 
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piece this time, as she only smiled with a certain 
dignity, and couldn’t see what there was to laugh 
at. <A third time we tried it, with the same re- 
sult, and the rug was my refuge. I flung my 
head ornaments away, perfectly inadequate to sus- 
tain myself properly, with the expectation of a 
fourth advent of the Queen and page. Mattie 
stalked to the window and looked out, without 
deigning to notice such frivolous actors as Jennie 
and I for some time, but her sunny temper at last 
conquered, and we helped her to put away the 
things we had discovered. Aunt came in before 
we were quite through, and wondered what we 
had been doing, as she saw some old laces lying 
around, Jennie and I did not stay to tea, as a 
commendable feeling of guilt prevailed, but we 
felt certain that the delicious merriment we had 
enjoyed was very valuable—and to this day we 
think so! Sara A. WENTz. 
—_— +oe8e + — 


Legal Reforms—Advantage of Wills. 





Many of our readers, like ourselves, are doubtless 
disappointed that Legislature should have adjourned 
without having passed a single measure or taken a 
single step towards the removal of any of the laws 
oppressing woman ; but as they have done some no- 
ble deeds, we will not censure them too severely ; 
indeed, much has been accomplished, though not all 
we could wish. 

Our Legislators have learned that the people de- 
mand these changes, and not solely a few “fanatical 
women ;” else petitions would not have rolled in by 
thousands, asking for property rights, and the right 
of guardianship of children, and most of them asking 
also for the right of suffrage. The friends of this 
reform, too, have some of them done noble work in 
its behalf. 

Mr. Cattell of the Senate, and Mr. Plumb of the 
House, made most excellent and effective reports and 
speeches in favor of righteous laws for women, and 
many old fashioned ideas gave place in consequence 
to better views, founded on a conviction of right— 
Were the same body to come together again, we 
think they would soon be ready to act; but as the 
body at its next session must be to a considerable ex- 
tent composed of new members, much of all this must 
be done over again ; and we hope petitions will be 
poured in upon them, not by thousands but tens of 
thousands, and we are sure the right must prevail. 


We showed some time since, (Jan. 15th,) what 
was in some respects the result under the present 
laws, when the husband dies intestate. We wish 
now to urge upon all, to make their wills. There is 
a foolish dread on the minds of many, as though the 
making of a will would hasten one’s death. All 
such superstition should be discarded ; for, like any 


other preparation for death, if deferred till the closing 


hours of life, it will, in nine cases out of ten, be ne- 
Death will often come suddenly 
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unexpectedly, or the reason will be dethroned, or| 
mental or physical suffering will be too great to per- 
mit the thought of any such preparation. 

Moreover, if the mind is at rest, knowing that | 
worldly matters are arranged and the will made, any 
one is far more likely to recover, than where one, 
knowing the disease to be dangerous, broods over 
involved and complicated business matters and no 
will. We are aware that the provisions of a will 
would need to be changed occasionally, but a will is 
not irrevocable during a man’s life, and the alteration 
will be an easy thing. 

Justice requires that every man who possesses any 
property, however little, should prepare his will, es- 
pecially if he have a family ; for if there be but little 
property, there is the more need that none of it be 
squandered by processes of law. The squandering | 
of property, and the tedious, annoying, and often in-| 
jurious delay, necessitated in the settlement of es- 
tates in such cases, are strong reasons for making a 





will, but there are stronger ones. 

If woman has aided by her thrift and economy to| 
support the family, or accumulate property, her inter- | 
ests should be consulted in the disposal of such prop- | 
erty. Itis insulting toa woman to allow the law| 
or its officers to come in the hour of her affliction, | 
and examine and count and value every thing, even | 
the most sacred of her household goods. It is insult-| 
ing to give her the use of one-third only of what! 
should be considered as much her’s as her husbands. | 
It is deeply wronging woman to allow others to con-| 
trol and guard her children, contrary to her wishes 
and the best interests of all. 

All these things can be arranged according to jus-| 
tice by will,—by law they will not be. Let the hus-| 
band and wife consult together about the provisions | 
of a will, and make some just and amicable arrange- | 
ment, and we are sure it will greatly add to the hap-| 
piness of all concerned. | 

Any person of full age and sound mind, whether | 
male or female, married or unmarried, can make a} 
will. T'wo persons must witness the signing of the 
will, knowing it to be such, though of course they 
need not know its particular contents. 

We give below a form for a will, for the use of 


such as are inexperienced : J.C. B. 


Form or WILL. 


I, Hiram Reed, of Reynoldsburg, Franklin Co., 
Ohio, do make and record this my last will and| 
testament. | 

As an act of justice, no less than affection, I do! 
hereby give and bequeath to my beloved wife, 
Lucy Reed, for her own benefit and that of my 
three children, all my real estate, goods, chattels 
and personal property of any description; and 
having perfect confidence in her judgment and 
discretion, I hereby appoint my wife aforesaid, 
sole executrix of this my will, and guardian of, 
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jequally between the children aforesaid. 
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our children, and I request that my esteemed 
friends, John Calhoun and Wm. Ward, will assist 
her in the management or settling up of my busi- 
ness, as she may desire, and for which they st ould 
be paid. 

It is my wish that my widowed sister, Hannah 
Peters, be permitted to retain free of rent, the 
house and lot where she resides, during her life, 
and that at her death it revert to my eldest son, 
Isaac. It is also my wish that said son Isaae re- 
ceive my bay saddle horse and saddle. Should 
my two remaining children, John and Luey, be 
disposed to get an education, it is my wish that 
they receive such aid from my estate as may be 
necessary. 

As soon as convenient, I would like to have 
fifty dollars, or instead thereof some valuable pres- 
ent, given as a token of gratitude to my dear 
friend, Isaac Lehman; and the village lot No. 
392, owned by me, I would like to have given to 
the church of which I am a member, whenever 
they are ready to build, the same to be used by 
them for a building lot, or sold, as they may think 
proper. 

In case of the second marriage of my wife 
aforesaid, I would name my friend John Calhoun 
aforesaid, additional executor of my estate, and in 
the event of my wife’s death, should she leave no 
will, which I trust will not be the case, I would 
wish to have the remaining property divided 
s 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, this twenty-fourth day of May, 
1897. Hiram Reep. 

Signed and acknowledged by said Hiram Reed, 
as his last will and testament, in our presence, 


| May 24th, 1857, and signed by us in his pres- 


ence. L. M. Suitrn, 
J. R. SrEVeNSON. 
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a the Calico Dress. 





BY RORERT JOSSELYN, 

A fig for your upper-ten girls, 

With their velvets and satins and lices, 
Their diamonds and rubies and pearls 

And their miliner tigures and faces ; 
They may shine at a party or ball 

Emblazoned with half they po-sess, 
But give me in place of them all, 

My girl with the calico dress. 


She 1s plump as a partridge, and fair 

As the rose in its earliest bloom : 
Her teeth will with ivory compare, 

And her breath with the clover perfume ; 
Her step is as free and as light 

As the fawn’s whom the hunters bard press, 
And her eye~ are as soft and as bright, 

My girl with the calico dress 


Your dandies and foplings may sneer 
At her simple and modest attire, 
But the charms she permits to appear 
Would set a whole iceberg on fire ! 

She can dance—but she never allows 
The hugging, the squeeze and caress, 

She is saving all these for her spouse, 
My girl with the calico dress. 


She is cheerful, warm-hearted and true, 
And kind to her father and mother ; 
She studies how much she can do 
For her sweet little sisters an 
If you want a companion for life, 
To comf. rt, enliven, and bless, 
She is just the right sort f ra wife, 
My girl with the calico dress, 


brother, 
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Ouro CuLTIVaTOR OFFicE, May 30, 1857. 
We can note no change in the produce market that will much 


Grain has still further advanced, but the 
hands of f 
other fat meats continue as high as be- 


interest our readers. 


quantity offered, or indeed in the farmers, must be small. 
Beeve 


fore 


2s are not so high, 


Wool Buyers are endeavoring to depress the market, by hold- 


ing up the bugbear of free trade and broken up manufacturers.— 


Farmers had best not be in too much haste to contract. After 


the July crisis, things will come in shape. 





TALLMADGE HOUSE, 
J. BOYD, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


“= A Stock Register is kept at this House. 


THE BEST SEWING M ACHIN VE. 
YEING CONVINCED BY BOTH EXPERI- 


ence and observation, that WHEELER & WiLson’s LarestT 
Improved SewtnG MACHINES are the best in the market for all 
FAMILY purposes, the undersigned has accepted an Agency for 
their sale, andis prepared to fill orders from any part of the 
cou 





F lhe lirections given with each machine. 

Price of the medium or family size, $110. 

Address MRS. J. C. BATEHAM, 

May | Columbus, Ohio. 


MOWERS AND REAPERS. 
pases 1RS WISHING A SIMPLE 


] 


along tried and reliable machine for Re saping or Mowing, 

can be supplie d by applying tous. No nisk is incurred, as we, as 
formerly, offer the following warrantee : 

That satisfaction shall be given, and that our machine is supe- 
rivr to any other, the purchaser being the judge. 

Reasonable notice must be given us if the machine does not 
prove satisfactory on trial. MINTURN & CO., 

May 1-4tt Urbana, O 


(<p Osace Orance Step —Just received, fresh 
Price $15 per bushel, or $4 
M. B. BATEHAM & CO 


and good, a few bushels, for sale 


per peck 


THE nines pdubcinbiidininiinine 


| and if it is a place not well known, 


, DURABLE, | 
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—DEVOTED TO— 


Cieneral Agricultuce, Live Stock, Fruits, 
GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


Published on the \st and 15th of every Month, 
At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 

AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. 
men copies 


Speci- 
and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
Address S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


mail or otherwise. 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
It is of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Whe. written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 


istaction 


| whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 


‘Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Pest Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Oflice to be changed From, 
Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc 


as well as To. 


(<p Frying Morcan.—The old Horse arriv ed | in 
town last evening in fine spirits, and will be kept for service at 
the Buckeye Stable till the first of August. 

Now is the time to secure Morgan stock at low prices. 

Terms reduced to suit the times. Cc. H. GOSS. 
Columbus, May 27, 1857-t 


(<3- Tue Sappie Starwion, “ CrusapeR,” (RE- 
cently purchased in Kentucky,) can be seen and his services ob 
tained at the Stable of J. P. STOCKTON, in Lockbourne, Frank- 
linCo.,O Terms, $20 to insure. Crusader goes three distinct 
gaits with great ease to himself and rider. He is a beautiful 
blood bay, 164 hands high, fast and graceful in his movements 
See the Horse before breeding elsewhere. 

May 15-* 


(< Wuo Wants Morean Stock '—A full blood 
Morgan Stud Colt, three years old, sired by the noted “‘ Napoleon 
Morgan” Horse, which took the first premium at the State Fair 
held at Cleveland, whose dam was a full blooded mare brought 
from Vermont by myself, which was pronounced the best exhib- 
ited at the same Fair, can be had by calling upon me at Massillon, 
Stark county. DWIGHT JARVIS. 

Massillon, April 1, 1857-* 


TO STOCK DROVERS. 


On and after March 10th, a STOCK TRAIN will run between 
Columbus and Bellaire, on the Central Ohio Railroad, leaving 
Columbus at 530 P. M., and arriving at Bellaire at 5.10 A. M. ; 
enabling Stock Shippers to run stock through from Cincinnati and 
Dayton to Bellaire in twenty-four hours, by leaving the above 
named places in the morning W. J. FELL, Agent, 

March 15 Columbus, Ohio. 
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